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THE NEUTRALITY OF SWITZERLAND 

IV 

the government and the war (Concluded) 

It has been finely said of Switzerland that while the present war 
has demonstrated in a sinister manner Swiss dependence upon its 
powerful neighbors for fuel and food, and thus for its very existence, 
nevertheless neither these neighbors nor the world at large could for 
a moment spare the example of heroism and devotion so constantly 
and consistently set by the Swiss nation in its political and social life. 
This quality of devotion has been illustrated during the war not alone 
by the struggles unavoidable in the maintenance of neutrality, but 
also in the far-reaching activities of the International Red Cross at 
Geneva. Indeed, the work accomplished through the agencies of this 
wonderful organization in the internment and care of wounded soldiers 
and their repatriation where permissible under belligerent agreement, 
in the repatriation of civilians driven from occupied territory, the 
transmission of mail to prisoners, and the discovery of vast numbers 
of the missing, constitute one of the most striking chapters in the 
war's history. 

No feature of the Red Cross work is more worthy of study than the 
Bureau of Information established at Geneva (Bureau de Renseign- 
ments sur les prisonniers de guerre), and which is the issue of an 
interesting development. The earlier conceptions of Red Cross activi- 
ties had the sick and wounded alone in view. At the first it was 
thought that the interests of interned prisoners might be safely left 
to the various national Red Cross societies, but the vast exigencies 
born of the present conflict have amply confirmed the foresight of 
provisions made at the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and 
which sought a distinctly international scope if adequate work was 
to be done. A nearly contemporaneous line of thought is seen in 
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the views expressed at St. Petersburg in 1902 and London in 1907. 
At St. Petersburg it was moved by Renault that the national societies 
consider the feasibility of extending their work to comprise prisoners 
as well as the wounded, with the result that the eighth Red Cross 
Congress, held at London in 1907, resolved, on motion of de Senonges, 
representing the French Red Cross, that prisoners of war be brought 
within the responsibilities of the organization and that the interna- 
tional committee at Geneva be recognized as the medium of inter- 
communication. Finally, the ninth Congress, held at "Washington 
in 1912, recorded the voeu that a special commission act in concert 
with the International Red Cross at Geneva for the relief of prisoners 
of war: 

Le Comite International par l'intermediaire de delegues neutres 
accredited aupres des gouvernements interesses assurera la distribution 
des secours qui seront destines a des prisonniers designes individuelle- 
ment et repartira les autres dons entre les differents depots de prison- 
niers, en tenant compte des intentions des donateurs, des besoins des 
captifs et des instructions des autorites militaires. Les frais occa- 
sioned ainsi au Comite International seront supportes par les Societes 
de la Croix Rouge interessees. Les Commissions speciales pour les 
prisonniers de guerre se mettront en rapport avec le Comite inter- 
national a Geneve. 

Such are the beginnings of the present-day central agency at 
Geneva which responds completely to the spirit of the Hague Regu- 
lations as recorded in Article 14 of the Annex to the Convention of 
1907 Respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land, the Annex 
being termed Reglement Concernant les Lois et Coutum.es de la Guerre 
sur Terre. In the English translation, published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Article 14 reads as follows 
(italics representing changes of 1907). 

An inquiry office for prisoners of war is instituted on the com- 
mencement of hostilities in each of the belligerent States, and, when 
necessary, in neutral countries which have received belligerents in 
their territory. It is the function of this office to reply to all inquiries 
about the prisoners. It receives from the various services concerned 
full information respecting internments and transfers, releases on 
parole, exchanges, escapes, admissions into hospital, deaths, as well as 
other information necessary to enable it to make out and keep up to 
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date an individual return for each prisoner of war. The office must 
state in this return the regimental number, name and surname, age, 
place of origin, rank, unit, wounds, date and place of capture, intern- 
ment, wounding, and death, as well as any observations of a special 
character. The individual return shall be sent to the Government of 
the other belligerent after the conclusion of peace. 

It is likewise the function of the inquiry office to receive and col- 
lect all objects of personal use, valuables, letters, etc., found on the 
field of battle or left by prisoners who have been released on parole, 
or exchanged, or who have escaped, or died in hospitals or ambulances, 
and to forward them to those concerned. 



On August 4, 1918, the Swiss Ked Cross issued a general appeal 
signed by its president, Iselin, of Basel, a member of the National 
Council, and by leading citizens of other cantons, and the Federal 
Council also freely lent the resources of the central government to 
the practical administration of relief work; nor did the various na- 
tional information bureaus fail in cooperation with the Swiss Ked 
Cross through the International Committee at Geneva, of which Ador, 
President of the Confederation, is president, as he is also president 
of the Geneva Bureau of Information. 

August 15, 1914, the International Committee at Geneva requested 
the various Red Cross societies to institute special commissions for 
the care of prisoners, and notified them, as it also notified the press 
and the Swiss Government, as well as the various foreign consulates 
at Geneva, that an international agency of relief and information for 
prisoners of war had been instituted. Basing itself on the Hague 
Convention above cited, and on the Universal Postal Convention of 
1906, the committee requested free carriage (franchise de port) for 
its various materials. From every side favorable replies were re- 
ceived, and thenceforward and on a scale of increasing magnitude, 
letters, money orders and parcels were carried free. So rapidly did 
the work grow that the agency found itself obliged to remove its quar- 
ters from the home of the International Committee to the beautiful 
Palais Eynard, built and owned by the city of Geneva with an en- 
dowment bequeathed by the celebrated Swiss Secretary at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. At the present moment additional quarters have 
been secured to shelter portions of the agency's extensive work. Its 
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personnel rose to above 1,200 in number. The great majority, how- 
ever, of these workers gave their services without pecuniary reward. 
The wide range of the agency's activities may be gathered from the 
fact that by December, 1914, the agency handled on an average some 
15,000 letters and parcels daily. Many volumes might be devoted to 
an account of the labors accomplished by these organizations; but 
space will not allow us to dwell further upon them. We turn, then, 
to consider in brief outline some political activities of the Federal 
Council. 

In the Swiss polity, executive functions are confided, not to a 
single person, but to a council of seven (Conseil Federal, Bundesrat) 
chosen for a term of three years by the two Houses of Parliament in 
joint session (Assemblee Federate, Bundesversammlung) . The Coun- 
cil's chairman, annually elected by the Assembly at its December 
meeting, is the President of the Confederation, though beyond the 
privileges of chairmanship and the prestige of the title, he has no 
special duties or prerogatives apart from membership in the Execu- 
tive Council. The conduct of foreign affairs, by virtue of a Council 
resolution adopted June 26, 1918, is in charge of the President as 
Chief of the Council's Political Department. For the present year 
(1919) the Council's committee on foreign affairs (Delegation du 
Conseil Federal pour les Affaires Etrangeres) is formed of the Presi- 
dent, Ador, the Vice-President of the Council, Motta (who was 
President in 1915), Schulthess (President in 1917), and Calonder 
(President in 1918), who was Chief of the Political Department last 
year. 

Parliament is formed of two councils, the National Council (Con- 
seil National, Nationalrat) and the States' Council (Conseil des Etats, 
Standerat) . The National Council has at the present time 189 mem- 
bers, chosen in 51 election districts (arrondissements) . Seventeen 
cantons form each a single election district. The remaining eight 
cantons are divided to form the 34 other election districts. While 
up to the present time the deputies have been chosen on the majority 
principle familiar in the United States, nevertheless on October 13th 
last an amendment to the Federal Constitution was adopted by popu- 
lar vote, in pursuance of which during the coming spring federal 
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elections will be held upon the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, each of the 25 cantons forming a single election district. 

Seven of the cantons (Schaffhausen, Zug, Glaris, the two Appen- 
zells (Inner and Outer) Uri, and the two Unterwaldens (Upper and 
Lower) elect no more than one or two deputies each. No one of these, 
consequently, will fall properly within the change of principle con- 
templated by the new amendment until their population so increases 
as to enable them to elect at least three deputies. It is not expected, 
indeed, that any serious dislocation of the electoral machinery will 
take place under the new plan. For some time past Canton Grisons 
has elected its own Council of State and its delegation to the National 
Council in an election district comprising the entire canton, which is 
geographically the largest of all the Swiss states. 

The Federal Council of States is composed of 44 members, the 
Constitution providing for two members from each whole canton. 
There are constitutionally 22 cantons in all, but since one of these was 
divided a half-century or more ago and two in the far past, Switzer- 
land has at the present time, properly speaking, nineteen cantons and 
six half-cantons, and each one of these six half -cantons (Basel City, 
Rural Basel, Outer and Inner Appenzell, Upper and Lower Unter- 
walden) elects a member to the States' Council — -that is to say, 19 can- 
tons choose two each, making 38 delegates, and six half-cantons choose 
one each, completing the constitutional number of 44. The delegates 
are chosen, by constitutional permission, in such manner as each canton 
may direct. In practice, today, those cantons, Uri, Glaris, Appenzell, 
Outer and Inner, Unterwalden, Upper and Lower, which retain the 
ancient purely democratic or Landsgemeinde system of government, 
choose their delegates in these annual cantonal assemblies. In con- 
stitutional theory the two Houses of Parliament are clothed with equal 
powers, although the States' Council is supposed to preserve the an- 
cient theory of an alliance of independent cantons for federal pur- 
poses, while the National Council in its source and structure objectifies 
the new Swiss nation with an increasingly centralized government. 

Parliament holds two sessions annually, summer and winter, each 
of these being followed by a continuation session, and at each session 
there is usually a meeting of the two Houses for the granting of 
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pardons or (at the December session) for the election of the Federal 
Council every third year, the election of a president annually, the 
election of a chancellor every third year, and the election of 24 mem- 
bers and 9 alternates of the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne every sixth 
year, a presiding justice of this, the only federal court, being chosen 
by the National Assembly every second year. 

The actual summoning of Parliament and the preparation of sub- 
jects for its consideration (tractanda) devolves upon the Federal 
Council. The supreme constitutional authority, nevertheless, resides 
with the two houses of Parliament, whose statutes and resolutions are 
not to be challenged, and have the force of final law with respect to 
the courts, although subject to a referendum demand unless declared 
urgent. 

Such being Switzerland's governmental machinery when, in the 
last week of July, 1914, the war cloud burst over Europe, the Federal 
Council on Friday, July 31st, summoned by telegraph the members 
of Parliament to meet on the following Monday, August 3d, and, at 
the same time ordered a general mobilization of the citizen-army, this 
latter process being so exactly and swiftly carried out that on Mon- 
day afternoon more than 400,000 men, fully trained, armed, and 
equipped, were in readiness along the various frontiers to protect 
the country's integrity and neutrality. It is well to note here, in 
view of the subsequent immunity of Switzerland from invasion, that 
these citizen troops were known to be the best shots in Europe, and 
although taken directly from their ordinary avocations, the longest 
aggregate of military service (from the 20th to the 48th year) being 
200 days, they were and are beyond question the equals of any sol- 
diery in all that goes to make up the requirements of a modern army 
of defense. 

Already before the Houses of Parliament had come together at 
ten o'clock on Monday morning, August 3d, the Federal Council 
issued a proclamation forbidding the export of foodstuffs and cattle, 
prohibited the employment of wireless telegraphy, save under strict 
government control, and prepared detailed messages to be laid before 
Parliament proposing the issue of five-franc bank-notes to relieve 
the drain of small silver, making national bank notes a legal tender, 
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and authorizing the Council to issue a general notification of neutral- 
ity addressed to the Powers. The Council asked furthermore that 
Parliament approve the mobilization and confer upon the Council 
authority to act at its own discretion with respect to all measures 
necessary to preserve the security, integrity, and neutrality of the 
country, to maintain its credit, and assure adequate supplies of food 
for the people. Said the Council: 

II ne peut avoir de doute sur 1 'attitude que la Suisse doit prendre 
dans ce conflit. La ligne de conduite politique que notre pays a 
librement choisie, la reconnaissance de notre neutralite inscrite dans 
des traites internationaux, enfin tout le cours de notre histoire ne 
permettent pas de douter que le bien de notre pays reside dans 
1 'observation d'une complete neutralite. 

Nous vous demandons de nous autoriser a notifier aux puissances 
etrangeres cette decision de neutralite de la Confederation suisse. 
Toutes les mesures seront prises en vue d 'assurer le respect et la 
stricte observation de cette neutralite. La neutralite, 1 'independence 
et l'integrite de la patrie ont pour condition la ferme resolution de 
notre peuple de repousser par la force des armes toute attaque 
etrangere, d'ou qu'elle vienne. Surs de cette puissante volonte du 
peuple suisse, nous avons mobilise hier l'armee, elite, landwehr et 
partie du landstrum. Nous avons voulu par la, des le premier jour, 
etre en etat d'opposer notre armee entiere a toute tentative de 
violation de notre territoire. En evitant les demi-mesures, nous ne 
liasons rien perdre des grands sacrifices que notre peuple a consentis 
depuis longtemps pour son armee et nous n 'avons pas recule devant 
la mise en ligne de l'ensemble de nos forces, parce qu'elle nous a 
paru etre la seule mesure repondant a la situation. 

Nous vous prions de donner votre approbation a la mobilization 
generale que nous avons ordonnee. 

Le soin mis depuis des annees a 1 'instruction de nos troupes, a 
leur armement, a leur equipement, a la preparation generale a la 
guerre nous donne la confiance que nous serons a la hauteur de la 
tache qui nous incombe. Les mesures prises pour assurer l'appro- 
visionnement de la population en pain nous sont un garant que nous 
pouvons, a vues humaines, aller sans crainte au-devant des evenements. 

Ce que seront ces evenements, quelle extension prendra la guerre, 
quels Etats y seront impliques, voila ce que personne ne saurait dire 
aujourd'hui. Mais nous prevoyons que nous aurons besoin de toute 
l'armee et de toute la force economique de la nation et nous devons 
vous demander de nous donner l'une et 1 'autre sans limite. Nous 
sommes conscients de la responsibilite qu 'impose et de la confiance 
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que suppose eet octroi de pouvoirs et de credits illimites. Nous 
sommes surs toutefois que vous n'hesiterez pas, en cette heure grave, 
a nous donner et ces pouvoirs et ces credits, dont nous ferons 1' usage 
le plus consciencieux. 

Nous avons la conviction que notre patrie, forte de l'union et de 
l'esprit de sacrifice de sa population, forte de sa preparation a la 
guerre et de 1'esprits vaillant qui anime son armee fera face avec 
honneur a la serieuse epreuve a. laquelle elle est soumise. 

Parliament being met in a session lasting but a few hours, 
promptly passed a series of ordinances accurately responsive to the 
requests of the Council, and having, in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion (Art. 85, sec. 4) which recognizes no permanent military officer 
of higher grade than colonel, elected Colonel Ulrich Wille General 
of the Swiss army adjourned. On only three preceding occasions, 
under the present national Constitution, has it been deemed neces- 
sary by the Federal Assembly to place a general in command of its 
army. The first of these occasions was on December 20, 1856, when 
Switzerland's integrity was threatened by Prussia, unwilling to re- 
linquish its ancient and royal control of the little principality of 
Neuchatel; nor did it yield to the inevitable until Dufour, elected 
General and at the head of 30,000 men, and, eventually, supported 
by Louis Napoleon, evinced Swiss determination to bring Neuchatel 
wholly within the democratic federal circle. The second occasion was 
on May 2, 1859, when Dufour was again named General on the occa- 
sion of the rapid approach of Austrian troops toward the Swiss- 
Italian frontier and the brief but decisive campaign, of which the 
battles of Magenta and Solferino were the most famous conflicts, the 
horrors of the latter giving rise to the Red Cross. The third occasion 
arose in the Franco-Prussian War of July, 1870, when Colonel Herzog, 
of Canton Aargau, then artillery instructor-in-chief, was named Gen- 
eral of the army of defense, Colonel Rodolph Paravicini, of Canton 
Basel, being the Chief of Staff. The ceremony of electing Colonel 
Wille as General on August 3, 1914, closed with the solemn taking 
of an oath in Parliament on the part of the newly elected officer. 

In passing the highly important ordinance granting unlimited 
executive functions to the Federal Council, and thus freeing that 
body from constitutional limitations in its prosecution of measures 
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looking to national protection, the Federal Assembly declared its 
unswerving determination to maintain the country's neutrality dur- 
ing the war now imminent, approved the order of general mobiliza- 
tion, and said: 

Art. 3. L'Assemblee federate donne pouvoir illimite au Conseil 
federal de prendre toutes les mesures necessaires a la securite, l'in- 
tegrite et la neutrality de la Suisse, a sauvegarder le credit et les 
interets economiques du pays et, en particulier a assurer 1 'alimenta- 
tion publique. 

Art. 4. A cet effet il est ouvert au Conseil federal un credit 
illimite. Autorisation lui est en particulier donnee de contracter les 
empruntes necessaires. 

Art. 5. Le Conseil federal rendra compte a 1 Assemblee federate 
dans sa plus prochaine session de l'emploi qu'il aura fait des pouvoirs 
illimites qui lui sont accordes. 

Art. 6. Le present arrete, lequel est declare urgent, entre im- 
mediatement en vigueur. 

It will be noticed that in the concluding pages of the Assembly 's 
decree, the decree itself is declared to be urgent and thus withdrawn 
from the control of any referendum petition. This is in pursuance 
of Article 89 of the Federal Constitution, which provides that de- 
crees of a general character which are not urgent shall be submitted 
to the adoption or rejection of the people upon a demand made by 
30,000 citizens. 

The above proceedings having been taken by the two Houses in 
joint session, Parliament adjourned, leaving the conduct of the coun- 
try in the hands of the Federal Council. On the following day the 
Council issued a preliminary ordinance touching the maintenance of 
Swiss neutrality, this neutrality, it was stated, comprising those por- 
tions of Savoy heretofore brought within the protection of Swiss 
neutralization. In replying to this declaration, the French Govern- 
ment announced its determination scrupulously to observe the treaties 
touching Swiss neutrality, but added that with respect to Savoy 
there appeared to be need of a further special agreement : 

Quant a la zone de Savoie, dont la neutralite est prevue par les 
traites de 1815 et 1860, le Gouvernement de la Republique croit devoir 
rappeler au Gouvernement de la Confederation que les conditions de 
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l'mtervention eventuelle de la Suisse en vue d 'assurer eette neutralite 
devraient, d'apres l'Acte d 'acceptation du traite de Vienne en date 
du 12 aout 1815, etre l'objet d'un accord entre la France et la Suisse. 

Replying to this communication, the Swiss minister at Paris de- 
clined to admit that a right to occupy Upper Savoy on the part of 
Switzerland depended in any manner upon a preliminary agreement 
between the two governments in view of the treaties and agreements 
of 1815. 

In the end the point here under discussion failed to assume prac- 
tical importance. Wounded prisoners and civilians seeking repatria- 
tion were, as has been already noticed, taken freely across Swiss and 
Savoy territory, the town of Evian on Lake Geneva being a principal 
point of transshipment on the long route from northern France 
through Geneva to the south or east. Nor was it found necessary 
to reach any more precise diplomatic settlement of the questions 
thought to be at issue, if indeed such questions could be properly 
said to exist under the treaties noticed in the earlier installments of 
the present article. 

It should be noticed that while Italy was not a signatory to the 
neutralization treaties of 1815, nor as yet, in 1914, a belligerent 
Power, it promptly announced, in replying to the Swiss declaration 
of neutrality, its determination to abide by the principles conceded 
by the other Powers in 1815 : 

Par note du 5 de ce mois, la Legation de Suisse a Eome a bien 
voulu porter a la connaisance du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres 
le texte de la declaration de neutrality faite par la Confederation 
Suisse en raison de 1 'etat de guerre existent entre plusieurs Puissances 
europeennes. 

Le Gouvernement de Sa Majeste, en informant le sous-signe de ce 
qui precede, vient de le charger de declarer au Conseil federal que, 
quoique l'ltalie ne soit pas une des Puissances signataires de l'Acte 
du 20 novembre 1815, portant reconnaisance et garantie de la neu- 
tralite perpetuelle de la Suisse et de 1 'inviolabilite de son territoire, le 
Gouvernement du Roi s'est tou jours inspire des principes consacres 
par cet Acte et est fermement resolu a observer cette attitude a 
l'avenir. 

Early in the war it was determined by the Council to confine the 
conduct of the press within limits which would be consistent not only 
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with neutrality, but with due regard to the interior safety of the 
country. Accordingly, on August 10, 1914, the Council issued a 
general order touching censorship with regard to publications as to 
the number and movements of army units or other information tend- 
ing to compromise the military situation. To the Army High Com- 
mand was therefore assigned to a certain degree the faculty of press 
censorship with regard to military affairs. At the same time a 
Federal Press Commission was instituted composed of five members, 
two of these being nominated by the press itself, and three by the 
government, whose jurisdiction was to embrace not only the press 
proper, but also Swiss publications of every kind, and also imported 
printed material, the commission to notify the Council touching all 
transgressions of the rules or principles upon which it was established. 
The Commission of Press Control was formed under the presidency 
of Professor Koethlisperger, president of the Bureau de repatrie* 
ment des internees civiles created by the Federal Council September 
22, 1914; Diesbach, of the National Council; Professor Rochat, and 
Dr. Wolti, the two latter being nominated by the Swiss Press Asso- 
ciation. The celebrated Professor Huber, who, at the outset, ac- 
cepted the presidency of the commission, was subsequently, upon 
Rothlisperger's taking the presidency, replaced by Ringlier, former 
chancellor of the Confederation. 

In no department of its activity, however, was the Federal Coun- 
cil called to exercise its patience and discretion in greater degree 
than in the economic field, although here its labors have been re- 
flected in the measures subsequently taken by many other govern- 
ments. But Switzerland's peculiar position geographically may be 
fairly said to have imposed upon the country many economic prob- 
lems special to itself and not to be precisely paralleled elsewhere. 
Nevertheless it is worthy of notice that here the problems of food 
conservation, on the one hand, and of obtaining fuel and certain 
varieties of food products, on the other, were at times of the gravest 
character, and are not, even as these lines are being written, by any 
means happily adjusted. Mutual jealousies between the two belliger- 
ent parties led to the placing of importations under the watchful 
care of two high commissions — on the part of the Allies, the com- 
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mission was known as Societe Suisse de Surveillance Economique 
(S. S. S.), and on the part of the Central Powers Schweizerische 
Treuhandstelle (S. T. S.). 

The war had placed the country, as has been already mentioned, 
in a condition of extraordinary economic difficulty, a difficulty or a 
series of difficulties immensely enhanced by the fact that the oppos- 
ing belligerents were determined to carry on a warfare of economic 
as well as of a military and naval character. Switzerland's position 
utterly forbade it to disregard either the wishes or necessities of 
either belligerent group. The government was compelled, therefore, 
to recognize not merely Swiss necessities but those of the surrounding 
belligerent territory; all sales of materials on the part of the bellig- 
erent Powers and their importation into Switzerland were conse- 
quently made subject to certain principles of reciprocity as well as 
to real or imaginary belligerent advantage, while, on the other hand, 
looking further afield the Swiss Government was compelled anxiously 
to watch its opportunity of securing transoceanic supplies through 
the French ports of Bordeaux and Cette, the latter port being on the 
Mediterranean and destined to rise through war conditions to a posi- 
tion of importance unknown to it for many centuries. Carriage via 
Rotterdam and the Rhine was soon seen to be impracticable, for 
international law, freely allowing commerce between neutral coun- 
tries, has been obliged in the present war nevertheless, as on earlier 
occasions, to warrant the stoppage of supplies whose destination was 
only apparently neutral and in reality belligerent. Now Rotterdam 
was for all practical purposes a German seaport, and commerce in 
ascending the Rhine, after leaving Holland, necessarily passed through 
German territory before reaching Swiss borders. Switzerland, there- 
fore, could only rely upon food supplies from beyond sea coming to 
her through Bordeaux, Cette, or the Italian port of Genoa. Again, it 
was not to the interest of the belligerent Powers surrounding Switzer- 
land that raw material of any description should cross Swiss borders 
by way of importation from the territory of one belligerent to be 
subsequently either sold to another and opposing government, or 
converted through process of manufacture into merchandise useful 
in war to the opponent. Starting from such premises, Germany 
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insisted on severe conditions touching all material imported by the 
Swiss, none of which in any form, original or converted, should 
reach Entente territory. In addition to these more or less reasonable 
requirements there were added on Germany's part a series of de- 
mands for compensation, that is to say, if German coal, iron and 
steel, for example, were supplied to Swiss importers, Switzerland 
should guarantee to Germany permission to import needed agricul- 
tural and other supplies in certain proportional amounts annually. 

With respect to the Allies, the regulations of the Swiss Surveil- 
lance Society expressly laid it down that permission to export might 
be given where there was no question of warlike use in the manu- 
factured articles derived from the raw materials supplied by im- 
portations across the French border. Germany, however, went fur- 
ther and insisted that no German coal be used in any Swiss industry 
producing munitions of war exported to the Entente, and laid down 
these principles in a series of formal treaties. The seat of the Sur- 
veillance Society was in the federal capital of Berne; that of the 
German Trust Organization, S. T. S., at Zurich. The Swiss Govern- 
ment organized a special commission which might receive from the 
German authorities permission to import when the details had been 
satisfactorily passed upon by the Trust Office (S. T. S.) at Zurich. 
With the close of hostilities these complicated arrangements, never 
functioning without much friction, will now become things of the 
past. In theory and practice they were of course quite outside of 
the constitutional order, and were an emanation from the unre- 
stricted executive authority given to the Federal Council on August 
3, 1914. 

Equally outside of constitutional provisions were the long series 
of measures devised by the Council as the war progressed, to secure 
the actual provisioning of the country and to relieve the serious 
questions arising between debtor and creditor. To assure an ade- 
quate supply of provisions, the government found itself compelled 
to sequester and in effect monopolize stocks on hand and to be im- 
ported of the principal foodstuffs; this process was ultimately ex- 
tended to the milk, cheese and butter production, an equitable and 
necessary supply of these latter being found ultimately possible only 
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through direct aid extended by the government, which itself appro- 
priates sufficient funds to meet the cost to the consumer in fixed pro- 
portions, so that all may be fed, and fed at a price which every class 
is found fairly able to pay. 

The innumerable problems arising from the relation of debtor 
and creditor by reason of the stress produced by the war forced the 
government at the very outset to call to public assistance the institu- 
tion of the moratorium and kindred measures. If we understand 
by the term moratorium a measure whose effect is to postpone 
maturities fixed by law or agreement, there were found, save in the 
case of registration of patents and industrial designs, few occasions 
for the enforcement of this institution, although allied measures of 
protection were numerous enough, and notably in the respite granted 
to mortgagors, including the railways, against a too severely abrupt 
realization of creditors' claims. In the category of those granted 
relief against a stress produced wholly by the war should be included 
the numerous company of hotel proprietors who found themselves in 
a peculiarly trying situation for the reason that many of the most 
noted Swiss resorts are leased only by those operating them, and 
these lessees, in the absence of pleasure travel, were quite unable to 
meet the demands of their landlords. 

As the war progressed the extra-constitutional powers conferred 
upon the Federal Council began to seem oppressive to some and to 
others more or less in conflict with the traditions of Swiss self-gov- 
ernment. It was found also that so constant were the demands of 
the country's necessities upon the Council that it perforce neglected 
to bring up before Parliament and the people for a final decision at 
the polls a series of constitutional reforms proposed by popular initia- 
tive, and received by the Council though not acted upon within the 
term of one year as contemplated by the constitution. Among these 
reforms is an initiative petition signed by over 100,000 voters and 
seeking to compel Parliament to submit national treaties for ratifica- 
tion by referendum vote ; another measure would abolish public gam- 
ing. The treaty initiative took its rise in the conclusion of a con- 
vention by the Federal Council in 1909 with Germany and Italy 
renewing the earlier agreement under which the international St. 
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Gotthard Railway line was built. The treaty was ratified by Parlia- 
ment, but it conceded, in the estimation of many voters, a series of 
far too important privileges and was in derogation of Swiss national 
interests. It is beyond doubt that with the ceasing of the war pres- 
sure upon the country's political and economic life, these and other 
constitutional measures will be brought up for popular determination. 
Indeed it is proposed, as these lines are being written, somewhat to 
curtail though not wholly abolish the Federal Council's unlimited 
powers, while a distinct movement is on foot to revise the national 
constitution in the interest of those social, as contrasted with merely 
political, aims which post-war days seem urgently to demand. "We 
need not fear, however, that either a too great centralization of gov- 
ernmental control or a weakening of government itself in the interest 
of purely socialistic views will abrogate or greatly diminish tradi- 
tions of fortitude, independence and free government which the 
Swiss have preserved through centuries of trial, and which they will 
hand down to their descendants as a bright example in the far future, 
as in the present, to all countries seeking to develop the highest ideals 
in personal and national life. 1 

Gordon E. Sherman. 

i Authorities : in La Suisse Pendant La Guerre. Professor Max Thurman, of 
Fribourg, has given an excellent outline of Red Cross and economic features: 
La Suisse Neutre et Vigilante collects all official documents of permanent utility 
and will prove invaluable as a work of reference: the Federal Council's reports 
to Parliament (Rapports du Conseil Federal a VAssemblee Federale sur les 
mesures prises par lui en vertu de Varrete federal du 3 ao&t 1914), of which 
eleven have been issued, are indispensable; some fifteen documents have been 
translated and published by the United States Naval War College in its Inter- 
national Law Topics for 1916 and its International Law Documents for 1917 
under the care of Professor George Grafton Wilson of Harvard University. 



